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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1870. 


(AT creer Beciniom 
STOKES & WOOD. 





FAMILY DRY GOODS, 
S, E. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., 


Offer at reduced prices : 


150 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 8 c. 
200 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 10 c. 
175 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 12} c. 
208 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. fr. 15 to 25c. 
50 doz. H’md 8. Hdkfs. 25 c. 
75 doz. Hem'd S. Hdkis. fr. 31 to 50 c. 
25 doz. Gents’ Hm’d S. Hdkfs, at 31 & 37c. 
One Lot 34 in. Brown Pongee Hdkfs., 
One Lot 36 in. ss “ 6 
Small figures, and very desirable. 
250 Balmoral Skirts, from 60 c. to $4.50. 
50 doz. Gents’ German Linen Hdkfs., from 
31 to 50 cts. 
225 Long and Square Shawls, all prices. 
One doz. Gents’ Mauds, all wool. 
Gloves and Hosiery, all prices. 


One more lot of those BROWN MOHAIRS, that 
have been so desirable. 


riends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


$6 416 snwme winzf 



















PEIRCE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
8. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


This Institution is managed by him whose name it bears. 


Associated with him in the Faculty, are experienced and 

ntelligent gentlemen, who have made this branch of edu- 

tion a specialty. 

No one has ever attended, who has not improved his 
PENMANSHIP. 

A highly improved 

BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 

laborate in detail, real in its transactions, taught by a busi- 

e88 man in a business way. 

TEACHING BY EXPERTS. 

A DISCIPLINARY MANAGEMENT, not irksome to the 

upil, yet professional in extent and parental in exercise. 
NO VACATIONS 

xcept days called Legal Holidays. 

Students enter at any time and receive individual in- 


truction. 

EVENING SESSIONS 
ctober Ist to April 1st. 
ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP of every description exe- 


uted promptly. 
ACCOUNTS XDIUSTED, and books examined and set- 
d 108, fw. sw. 


HE CARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
Tuomas Meguan, Editor. 


PRACTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
or the Amateur, Market Gardener, Arboriculturist 
andscape Gardener, Botanist and Pomologist 
Price, $2.00 per annum, in advance. 
A liberal discount offered to clubs. 
ease write for terms. 
Address BRINCKLOE & MAROT, Publishers, 
101 Wm. mf 23 North Sixth Street, Phila. 











Agents will 


No. 43. 
CHAPPAQUA BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Under the care of the Society of Friends, at Chappaqua, Wes 
Chester Co., N. Y. 

This Institution is pleasantly and healthfully situated amongst 
the hills of West Chester Co., N. Y.,ome mile from Chappaqua 
Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New York. 

The school building is new and spacious, having been erected 
under the care of « committee, who have studied the health, 
comfort and safety of the pupils, in its construction. The School 
is intended to furnish the youth of both sexes with a liberal, 
thorough and practical educatirn, to fit them for the duties of life. 

The first term of sixteen weeks will commence on Second-day , 
llth mo. 7th, 1870. For circulars or other informatirn address 
MELLIS 8. TILTON, Superintendent, 

Chappaqua, West Chester Uo., N. Y. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 


The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 2ist. The Winter Term will open Firat 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and clo3e 
Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 


Principal—Cuaruss H. Daruinertoy, A.M. 
Preceptress—FRrances DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—Sipygy P. Stessins, 

Emma J. Nixes. 
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This Inétitution is pleasantly situated in a retired but accessi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a Cali College course, yet desire the advantages 
ofa liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
a prumivent characteristic. 

For further particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


THE QUAKERS in NEW ENGLAND 
By R. P. BALLOWELL, 


40 pp. octavo, 25 cts. For sale by 


EMMOR COMLY, 
144 North SEVENTH Street. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada,, 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of whick 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Brit's interes 

in the business, will again give whole attention to the same 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction 
who may favor them with their on 93 sn ou ; 


TOUR TO THE WEST INDIES. 
By RACHEL W. MOORE. 
Price reduced to $1.00. For sale by 
EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


1126 wmws 
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DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


RiaWwou OF DEL 


N. W. mm d Chostrat Berests, 


PHI DELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATE 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual hy 
ment. 

Books containing rates and fall information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch . 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Joun P. McLzar, Epw. Brivenorst, Jz., 

Wauuiam Boss, Wutux G. Grszons, 

Taomas D. Wess, Gores W. Sronz, 

Wiuam Cansy, Joun V. Rics, 

Grorce W. Boss, Wu H. Swirr, 

Wuuus 8. Hiss, Samve. Bancrort, JR. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout a 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


‘GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bords offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 


GREAT S$ AT SUCCESS! 


American Sunday School Worker. 
A-Monthly, for Parents, Teachers and Scholars. 
$1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Sixty anes Lesson papers free to all clubs of 10. 
~~. postage vow for specimen copy and list of 
Lessons a iszi, to the Publisher, 


J. W. MeIntyre, Sr. Louis, Mo. | 
1112 wme 


EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years.. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Entire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Circu- 
lar, apply to 

T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 

813 Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





NEW OPENING OF 
FALL & WINTER DRESS COODSs 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which sre of his own impor. 
tation, 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombazines Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1. 00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. Newimportation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long Blanket Shaw 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown M 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 

ewm. vs. imf. 


The Provident Life and Trust Com- 


pany of Philadelphia 


Offers the position of Special Agent for Montgomer. 
Co., Pa., to an intelligent and energetic Friend. 
Position responsfble and remuneratine. Persons 
possessing the above qualifications (although no 
experienced in the business) invited to apply m 


person or by letter to the office of the ae 


No. 111 No. 111 South Fourth St. Fourth St. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS,, 


26 SOUTH SECOND STREET, 
Between Market and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
Have a few more 
Dark Brown. 

Dark Mode, 
Beautiful Dark Olive 


EMPRESS CLOTHS, ALL WOOL, 


$1.00 and $1.25. 
One lot double-faced 


NORWICH POPLINS. 


at 25 cents, have been selling at 37} cents. 
Samples sent free of charge. 
Orders filled and goods forwarded by express, 
when desired. 


GOOD KID GLOVES $1.00 and $2.00. 
PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounee it the 
only perfectly safe non-exp'osive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


917 xwn sw 510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


s 
~~ 
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EDITED AND PURLISEED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
2OMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE 10 
EMMOR COMLY, AGENT, CONTENTS. 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street.| Some account of the Life of Ruth Anna Rutter............. 673 
IG? OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. |“Ifthy Brother trespass against thee,” .......cccccsccceeeee 676 
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the beginning of the volume. 5; 
P. O. money-orvERS ; the latter preferred. 
will be at the risk of the person so sending 
AGENTS.—T Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME ACCOUNT 
Oj the life and religious experience of Ruth 
Anna Rutter, of Pottstown, Pa.; afterwards 
“Ruth Anna Lindley, wife of Jacob Lindley, 
of Chester erunty. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 


I trast it is under a degree of the influence 
of the blessed truth, that I now take up my 
pen, in order to commemorate the tender deal- 
ings of an Almighty and most merciful Fath- 
er towards me in the morning of my day; 
that if I am continued in this vale of mor- 
tality to future years, my heart may be rev- 
erently bowed in gratitude, in taking a little 
retrospect thereof. 

It pleased my Heavenly Father to incline 
my heart to seek Him from my infancy; and 
about the fourteenth year of my age I was 
favored with a remarkable visitation, the be- 
ginning of which I was thus made sensible of: 
One day, being much interested in a little 
piece of work, and confining myself to my 
chamber, many serious reflections presented 
themselves. In the evening, sitting in the 
parlor with my pvrents, brothers and sisters, 
[ burst into tears; and all leaving the room 
except my dear mother, she asked the occa- 
sion of my uneasiness. I told her, I was just 
thinking if it should please the Almighty to 
call me before the light of another day, 
whether I was in a fit situation to appear before 
His great Majesty ? She spoke suitably to me, 


| Poerry.... 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in cnecks, DRArTs, or 
Money sent by mail | 


| 








and said she made no doubt if I sought prop- 
erly to be rendered worthy an inheritance in 
the kingdom, I should gain it. But I felt 
great distress that night; and my concern 
continued for some time. 

One evening, being left alone with my dear 
mother, and having some desire of improve- 
ment, I asked her what books would be suita- 
ble for me to read? She answerd, “ There is 
none moresuitable than the Bible.” This reply 
affected me; and she took that opportunity of 
querying with me, what society I thought I 
should join? I told herI believed I should bea 
Quaker. Indeed, I saw it clearly to be my 
duty, to leave off several of my flounces, and 
superfluous things; and felt peace in giving 
up thereto; but through unwatchfulness, I 
lost ground, and became again captivated 
and ensnared in the vain fashions and customs 
of the world. My sister being about to ac- 
complish her marriage, several new things 
were provided for me on the occasion. I put 
on a cushion, and dressed in the most fashion- 
able style for girls of my age. I joined in all 
the levity and mirth that was going forward, 
and was at times much elated. But, alas! 
that innocence and calm serenity of mind 
with which I had been favored while I lived 
in the cross to my natural inclination, was no 
longer in my possession. Every enjoyment 
carried with it a sting, and I felt a void which 
I cannot express, but which, ne doubt, pro- 
ceeded from the absence of my Beloved. 
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Nevertheless, I pursued a gay line of life till| to the scene, but felt a dejection and dis 
turned of seventeen, though I had often to re- | trust not easily to be conceived. The last 
cur to that season wherein I was favored | ball I attended was given by some young 
with religious thoughtfulness, and in secret, | men of my acquaintance. My sister had a 
lamented my situation. dance the preceding evening, at her own 
In the fall preceding the change in my | house, and I, being much fatigued, wished to 
dress, my sister invited me to spend the win- | have excused myself from going to the ball; 
ter with her, in order to introduce Mme into | but it being a set company, and my friends 
company. Laceordingly went, and frequented | pressing me to go, | yielded and went, but 
the dancing assemblies, theatre, and all places} had not danced more than two or three 
of amusement that were usual. [also learned | dances, before I again felt deep distress and 
music, having a master to attend me, and | dismay to cover my mind, I called my 
made great proficiency therein, as I had a/| brother, and told him I was not well, desiring 
natural ear, and uncommon fondness for it.! him to call one of the servants who were in 
I promised myself much pleasure, and thought | waiting to go home with me, as I wished to 
it would fill up many vacant hours, which [| leave the room unobserved, which he accord- 
should have in the country; for, from the} ingly did; and my sister expressing her sur- 
sensations that often attended my mind, [| prise at my quick return, I pleaded indisposi- 
thought I should not long continue in the} tion, and went to bed. Soon after this, I lost 
circles I was then in. an uncle; and he dying suddenly, it greatly 
Through the course of the winter, I have| shocked and affected me. The next First 
since thought, I was under a very tender vis- | day evening, being the time of spring meets 
itation of Diviae Love, though at that time [| ing, and an evening meeting held at Pine 
knew it not. My mind was, at seasons, so | street, a connexion of mineasked me to go there 
absorbed, that when paying formal visits, and | with her. I had frequently in the course of 
surrounded with company, 1 scarcely knew | the winter gone in there, when my sister 
what passed, and but few expressions escaped | would go on to church (we lived but two 
my lips; se that my friends would often tell! doors from the meeting-house). She and 
me I was extremely silent, and laugh at me! her husband would sometimes smile, and tell 
for it. And indeed, I was, at times, almost | me they believed I intended to be a Quaker. 
ready to conclude there was a great degree of | I did not know it would so soon be the case, 
insensibility in me, and a natural uneasiness | but I felt a secret satisfaction in attending 
uf disposition, for, notwithstanding no exer-| their meetings. I generally sat near the 
tion of my friends, nor expense of my parents | door, or in the back part of the house, lest 
was spared, to render everything agreeable to | my appearance should attract their attention. 
me, was not happy. When under the hands | In the evening above alluded to, we had not 
of the bair dresser, tears would stream from | sat long before a Friend got up and spoke, 
my eyes, though I could not tell the cause; | and as he was rather tedious, my companion 
but, doubtless, it was the cords of Thy Di-|soon got tired, and proposed going; but I 
vine Love, O my Beloved! operating in me, | chose to stay, and she left me. After some 
in order that I might become wholly thine! | time, dear Daniel Offley appeared in testi- 
I well remember, one afternoon, being en- mony. He mentioned the prospect he had of 
gaged upon a large party, I went upstairs to | some youth then present having a great work 
dress, and sat before the glass, attempting to|to do; and spoke so clearly to my state, that 
crape my hair; but, not considering what 1|I was much struck with it, but knew not, at 
was about, being in deep thought, it grew | that time, it was intended for me ; and thought 
late, and I was hurried, and not readily find- | how deeply those must feel for whom it was 
ing some of my finery which I wanted to put| meant. But although I did not, at i 
on, it fluttered me, and | felt myself entan- | time, take it to myself, I had afterwards cause” 
gled in these things, which gave me much| to remember that solemn testimony, and it 


| 
| 








pain and anxiety. Without knowing where | was a strength tome. About the middle of® 


to seek relief, 1 threw myself on the bed in| the Fourth month, I returned home, and soon 
great agony of mind, and gave vent to many | after was invited to attend a wedding; and, 
tears ; but after some time I arose, went down | being again in a very thonghtless state, I was 
stairs, and made excuse to my sister, who ex- | pleased with the thought of having the oppor, 
pected to see me in fulldress. But, truly, my | tunity to display my fine clothes. A few 
mind was not in a fit condition to join alarge | nights before the wedding, I had a dream, 
compay, though I strove to hide the real| which made considerable impression upon 
cause. At another time, going with some| my mind, and the next day, sitting with @ 
company to see a pantomine performed, my | near connexion, with whom I was very inti- 
mind was so abstracted from the objects | mate, I related it to her, and told her I be 
around me, that I could pay no attention | lieved there would shortly be a death in the 
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family. While we were conversing togethér, | peace of mind. One day, being in great dis- 
there seemed to be a cloud or mist which | tress, my endeared mother came to the door 
overshadowed me, and I felt as if I was raised | of my chamber, and I opened it ; she came in, 
off of the chair. I believe I was at the mo-| and seeing my situation, she kneeled down, 
ment insensible to everything around me;|and prayed fervently for my preservation. 
my countenance changed; and my cousin, in| At another time, she came to me in my cham- 
some surprise, asked me what was the matter. | bet, and I, being in great agony, threw my 
I told her [ felt very strange, and burst into| arms around her, and asked her what [| 
a flood of tears. When I a little recovered, | should do. She told me there was no neces- 
I told her never to mention the situation [| sity for my being so greatly distressed, as I 
had boen in. My mind then became very | was young and innocent. But still feeling 
awfully inipressed with the thoughts of death | my dress a very great burden to me, and 
and the necessity of being prepared. On the | through fear of running too fast, it greatly af- 
succeeding dav I heard of the death of a little | flieted me; and one day being retired, I threw 
cousin, who died of a short illness ; and when | myself upon my knees, and took up the Bible, 
we were.assembled to attend the burial, two| which laid by the bed side, scarce knowing 
children out of one family were carried by | what I did, and opened upon this passage: 
the door, who both died of the same disease. |“ Put off thy ornaments, that I may know 
All these things had a tendeney deeply and | what to do with thee.” I also had a dream, 
awfully to impress my mind. I seemed in a| which further convinced me: I thought I was 
state of amazement and distress, and was will-| at the point of death, and there seemed no 
ing to deliver myself up to the Lord, but| help for me; and being in great agony, I cove- 
knew not what step to take: all was dark and | nanted with the Almighty, that if He would 
gloomy before me. May I never forget the| spare me alittle longer, there was nothing 
night [ passed after that funeral ; a thick vail | which He required of me but what I would 
of darkness seemed to cover me, and remorse | give up to, through His grace assisting me; 
of conscience encompassed meabout. A near | and that the remainder of my days should be 
relation slept with me, who had taken a se-| dedicated to His service. Immediately after 
rious turn some time before; she spoke en-| I made this covenant, I thought I saw myself 
couragingly to me; but alas! my mind was | recovered, and in a plain garb, very neat and 
not in a fit state to receive it. ‘The next day | simple. 
my parents came home, having been absent} Shortly after this I attended a general 
some time ; [ shed abundance of tears, which, | meeting of Friends at Uwchlan, and prepara- 
they not knowing the real cause, attributed | tory thereto, as secretly as I could, I took the 
to the deep sympathy I had for my afflicted | trimming off one of my plainest silk gowns, 
relations. The young woman, whose wedding | and cut off the trail. I had alsoa black bon- 
I had been invited to, was married according | net made without much trimming, which I 
to appointment ; but I felt no disposition to| wore instead of my hat and feathers. There 
attend the marriage, being sorely distressed in | was a considerable number of young girls in 
mind. The day following, I paid hera morn- | company, going to the meeting, and I endeav- 
ing visit, though I scarce knew where I was, | ored to appear cheerful, but my heart was se- 
or what I was about. For six weeks I expe-| cretly engaged in cries to the Lord that I 
rienced a state of deep conflict and exercise. | might hear something that might be confirm- 
My dress became very burdensome to me, and | ing to me; for [ was then wavering whether 
the fear of not having stability, deterred me | or not I should join the Methodists. We ac- 
from changing it. In the course of that time, | cordingly went to meeting, and soon after I 
I spent a week with some Methodist relations. | sat down, a deep exercise covered my spirit. 
Their minister came while I was there, and I | After some time, dear William Savery got up, 
attended their meeting, with which I was| andspoke so exactly to my state, that my heart 
much pleased, my mind being in a very tender | was much broken, and my spiritcontrited with- 
state. They also invited me to attend their| in me. We lodged that night at a friend’s 
class meeting, but I did not feel the same} house, where dear William also was, who, 
unity with that ; however, I believed them to | with some other Friends, remarking our ap- 
be a seeking people, and became greatly at-| pearance to be in the gay line, wondered a 
tached to them, and thought I should join the | little at our being there on such an occasion; 
society. But after my return home, still feel- | but upon our telling them it was from a desire 
ing some doubts, and not that peace and con- | of attending the general meeting, they in a 
firmation which, above all things, I desired, at | pleasant manner expressed their approbation, 
times, when a little strength was afforded, my | and spoke encouragingly tous. After return- 
— were put up in secret, that I might | ing from this meeting, the weight and neces- 
rightly directed. But oh! I knew not | sity of pntting on a plain dress seemed to in- 
what to do, nor which way to turn myself, for | crease, and one evening, when most of the 











. wonted respect and affection, my heart, I 
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family were gone from home, I sent to the 


shop for some plain gauze, and by candle 
light, with a darning needle, made a little 
round-eared cap. Next morning I arose early, 
but did not leave my chamber until the family 
had nearly all breakfasted,—being upon my 
knees, and earnestly petitioning to be rightly 
directed,—after which I felt most easy to 
leave off my cushion and put on the cap I had 
made. When I went down stairs, my father 
and mother and a little nephew were sitting 
at the table; and as I entered the room, my 
father viewed me in a/ manner that somewhat 
affected me, so that I was obliged to retire a 
few minutes to give vent to my tears, in which | 
time my father left the room, and I took my 
seat at the table. But a small portion of 
breakfast served. My little nephew fixed his 
eyes on me in silent astonishment at the al- 
teration. However, I was able to keep in a 
degree of quiet, although it was indeed a deep 
trial to me to be thus exposed to the observa- 
tion and remarks of my counexions and ac- 
quaintances. But my dear sister and bro- 
thers continuing to treat me with their 


trust, was made measurably thankful. I la- 
bored under a very heavy affliction from an 
inflammation in my eyes, occasioned by a 
cold, taken some time before I changed my 
dress, and from not taking the necessary care 
when I left off my cushion, it became fixed in 
my eye. My health also appearing to de- 
cline, from the great exercise of mind, my 

arents sent me to the Yellow Springs, where 
bapent some weeks. It happened to be the 
time of theharvest frolic, and being persuaded 
by some company that were there for their 
health, I went to see them dance. But oh! 
the distress of mind which I felt when enter- 
ing the dancing-room, I cannot describe. I 
seemed as if I was in a fire, and could not 
stay many minutes, but walked in the balcony, 
and shortly after left the company, and re- 
tired to my chamber, where I gave vent to 
many tears, and earnestly besought forgive- 
ness for what I had done; after which, I felt 
a little quiet. The Springs did not prove ef- 
fectual in restoring my eye, though my health 
was considerably mended. In the fall, it was 
thought necessary for me to go to Philadel- 
phia, and call a consultation of physicians, as 
my friends were apprehensive I should lose 
the sight, unless something could be done. 
The doctors proposed to scarify it, and I felt 
a willingness to submit to the operation ; nor 
have I any doubt that this heavy affliction 
was in Divine Wisdom, to wean my affections 
from the world. But kind Providence did 
not suffer the operation to be performed, for, 
although they came many times with instru- 
ments in their pockets, my eye was never in 
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a proper state to receive it. I continued to 
suffer extreme pain with it for twelve months; 
great part of which time I was under care of 
physicians, but after a time, being favored to 
seek to Him, from whom all true help com- 
eth, and my dependence withdrawn from 
those physicians of no value, in a firm reli- 
ance that the Lord would restore me in His 
own time, I became resigned,—and forever 
blessed be His holy name—He was indeed 
pleased to restore me without the aid of any 
human assistance. As He is pleased, often 
to afflict for wise purposes, so He is gracious. 
ly pleased to restore when these purposes are 


fulfilled. 
(To be continued.) 


For Thine incorruptible Spirit is in all 
things. Therefore chastenest Thou them by 
little and little that offend, and warnest them 
by putting them in remembrance wherein 
they have offended, that leaving their wicked- 
ness they may believe on Thee,O Lord.— 
Apocrypha. 


nial is 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘If thy brother trespass against thee, tell him 
his fault between thee and him alone.”’ 

As the touches of the hand of time are 
leaving a silver infpress on my locks, I am 


increasingly impressed with the wonderful | 
wisdom and beauty of the teachings of Jesus, 


as contained in the above condensed comment, 

In the battle of life, especially during the 
period of youthful ardor, there is a liability 
of attempting to do service to the cause of 
truth without coming sufficiently under the 
refining power of Him who said: “I will re 
fine thee as gold is tried in the fire.” 

When a very young man, I became de- 
voutly interested in the cause of the oppressed 
slaves, earnestly desiring their liberation from 
the power of the tyrant taskmaster. God in 
His sovereign wisdom has overruled the slave 
power, and caused the system of unmitigated 
wickedness to be overthrown. For this we 
have great cause for thankfulness and high 
praises. The things for which we were 
maligned a quarter of a century ago, now are 
heralded by the popular press as deeds worthy 
of honor. While my heart is humbled in 
gratitude to the Lord for the great deliver 
ance which His hand has wrought, I rejoice 
that when the cause was unpopular in chureh 
and state, disregarding unjust human enact 
ments, and risking fearful penalties when the 
homeless fugitive appealed for aid, we were 
enabled to fulfil the command of Christ,— 
“Do unto others as ye would they should do 
unto you ;” and in this I continue to feel true 
peace. I have never performed a duty, with 
out being doubly blest for it in the consciout 
ness that fidelity to principle brings its own 
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great reward. I have been for a considerable 
time past weightily impressed that in append- 
ing my signature, In entire sincerity of motive, 


nearly thirty vears ago, to an instrument of 


writing called “a Dischaimer,” the true Chris- 
tian ground would have been, to have com- 
municated our anxiety and concern in a pri- 
vate manner first to the friend. If that had 
failed to awaken in him a suitable apprecia- 
tion of the concern that gave us so much dis- 
tress, then to have proceeded in the further 
provisions of Gospel order. As “ in the di- 
visions of Reuben there were great searchings 
of heart,” so I believe in the 
Divine light to my soul I have been made 
willing thus to write, notwithstanding 
Friend whose denunciations called forth the 
document is no longer among the living, and 
that many who were cognizant to the painful 
rending asunder in our Religious Society in 
that day, have passed away. To the great 
body of Friends the remembrance of the 
circumstance alluded to is fading away, amid 
the general rejoicing which we all feel in the 
increase of religious fervor and Christian fel- 
lowship. While I feel a desire not to obtrude 
myself unnecessarily before the public, yet to 
offer what I have in the foregoing acknowl- 


edgment I believe will increase my peace of 
my travail in the labor of 


mind, and that 


Christian love will be more acceptable to my 


Heavenly Father. 


JosePpH A. DUGDALE. 
12th mo. 6, 1870. 


ocr 


Mt. Pleasant, Iow«, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WEDDINGS, &C. 

It must be gratifying to Friends generally 
when any of the important testimonies of our 
Society are maintained, and this gratification 
is not lessened when it becomes apparent that 
these testimonies are gradually permeating 
the community, and ‘bringing forth fruits 
tending to benefit all parties interested. 

It is well known that one of the Monthly 
Meetings of this city has recently been en- 
gaged in a concern on the subject of marriage 
and some of its attendant arrangements, and 
has issued, it is believed with advantage, an 
affectionate address to its members on these 
accounts. Also, that another Monthly Meet- 
ing is at the present time travelling in a like 
concern. 

It is known to many that a movement was 
commenced some time since in New York and 
Boston, the object of which was to diminish 
the glitter and show so prevalent on these 
occasions. 

We know the example has been very suc- 
cessfully and satisfactorily followed by some 
of our young Friends in this city, aud we 
hope it may become more general. The 
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writer has heard of an instance of a marriage 
accomplished under the rule of Discipline, 
where the parties not only adopted the pro- 
posed improvement, but had the words, “ No 
presents,” printed on the invitation cards. 

But the special movement above alluded 
to, was the dispensing with the long train of 
“ bridesmaids” and “ groomsmen” in vogue ; 
and if our information is correct, this move- 
ment started with some of the wealthiest 
families, who had become alive to the evils 
resulting from the custom. They use, as one 
argument against the practice, the fact that 
not unfrequently the same individual would 
be called upon to officiate several times during 
a period of a few months, thus involving an 
expense for outfits for each occasion, that in 
some cases was very onerous, to say nothing 
of the attendant show and bustle. In every 
reform of this character it is important that 
it receive the practical sanction of those whose 
pecuniary position is such as to make the ez- 
pense no object. 

This subject has been more forcibly brought 
to the mind of the writer by a leader in a re- 
cent number of the Evening Bulletin of this 
city, referring to one of the subjects of com- 
plaint, and from which the following extracts 
are made, as showing these things are claim- 
ing publie attention. 

And, although the style of the article em- 
bodies rather stronger terms of expression 
than some of us are accustomed to use, it 
must be confessed it deals in sterling and 
honest truths, and its publication may be 
productive of good: 

“Ts there no social hero or heroine who will 
lead a crusade against the absurd abuses into 
which the custom of making wedding presents 
has run? There is an opening here for some 
devoted young man or strong-minded woman 
in which great distinction may be won. For 
it cannot be denied that the old custom has 
lost all the delicate aroma of its former senti- 
ment, and has degenerated into a most mer- 
cenary and unpoetical system of social black- 
mail. The system needs to be either abolished 
or improved upon. As it now exists every- 
body sees, but nobody confesses its sham, at 
least when it is applied to Nobody himself or 
herself. 

“Tf the system is abolished we will have no 
more pinching of poor purses to put in some 
second-rate present among the gorgeous dis- 
plays on the wedding day. We will have no 
more of the heart- burnings with which more 
impecunious guests hide their confusion as 
they see how their humble gifts, which looked 
so pretty at home, have been crowded into 
insignificance by the ticketted splendor of 
their richer neighbors. We will see no more 
of the snobbish trickery that hires jewelry 
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and plate from the stores, or borrows it from 
obliging relatives or friends, as we have 
known it done, to dazzle visitors with its 
false show. One or two bold reformers have 
attempted to abolish the system in their own 
cases, and have notified their friends that 
there will be no presents received ; and their 
example is worthy of all praise and imitation. 
It is a burden, and a nuisance, and a sham, 
and a pretence, and an absurdity, and an im- 
position, and a degradation of the rite of 
matrimony. It may also be several other 
things, but these will’ suffice for our present 
argument.” 

While it is freely admitted that Friends as 
a people have not been as careful observers 
of their testimony to plainness and simplicity 
as were those of olden time, still it must be 
borne in mind that the non-observance of any 
testimony cannot, and does not detract from 
its vitality as a principle, much as its practi- 
cal usefulness may have been lessened by any 
degeneracy. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo., 1870. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVISION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Progress is reported from England in the 
work of the revision of the Scriptures, and it 
may be interesting to the readers of the Jn- 
telligencer to review some of the previous la- 
bors of learned men in this direction. The 
present English version was, as is well-known, 
made under the direction of James I., who 
commissioned 54 divines to effect this under- 
taking. “The Bishop’s,Bible,” so-called from 
Bishop Parker’s edition which was published 
1568, was the fonndation of our copy; com- 
parisons were made with the older transla- 
tions, corrections considered where deficien- 
cies were found, and the whole was complet- 
ed in 1611. 

In Germany the labors of Martin Luther 
are historical; ten years of laborious effort he 
gave in effecting his great undertaking, which 
was published in 1532 ; the basis of this work 
(and the translation is said to have all been 
his,) was the Brescia edition of 1494, his 
copy of which is carefully preserved at Ber- 
lin. Luther’s Bible is still highly prized by 


common source, to which, as was the custom 
of the age, additions and corrections had been 
made, on the margin and otherwise, by the 
early believers. 

The Complutensian Polygot, so-called from 
Complutum, the ancient name for Alcala, a 
Spanish university, and polygot, of many 
tongues, was published under the manage- 
ment and at the expense of the celebrated 
Cardinal Ximenes in 1520, by permission of 
Pope Leo X. In 1516 Erasmus published an 
edition which he finally amended in 1527, 
making it agree with the Polyglot in conse- 
quence of the clamor that was raised against 
him. The revision by Stephens, the great 
printer, was famous in its time; his edition 
and notes, however, brought him into conflict 
with the doctors of Sorbonne, but during the 
life of Francis I. he was protected ; after the 
death of the monarch, the sale of the Bible 
was prohibited, and he was obliged to flee to 
Geneva for safety. Beza’s numerous editions 
soon followed ; then the Elzerin edition from 
the once famous printers of that name at 
Leyden; their house was distinguished for 
more than a century for the number and 
beauty of their publications. The editor of 
this edition was unknown, but it was after 
the text of Stephens, and such was the repu- 
tation of their house for correctness, that their 
text remains, in many respects, the standard 
even to this day. 

In this country Chas. Thompson, Secretary 
of the Continental Congress, whom John 
Adams, in his diary, called the “Sam Adams 
of Philadelphia, in the cause of liberty,” pub- 
lished his translation in four volumes in 1808. 
This edition is preferred by some as more 
faithful to the “ original Greek ;” but he was 
deficient as a linguist in Hebrew, as were 
King James’ translators, of whom it is said 
“that there was not a critical Hebrew 
scholar among them.” 

“The Hebrew word ‘378 (addon), used by 
the sons of Jacob, in Gen. xliii. 20, and trans- 
lated Sir, is the word which is rendered lord 
in other places; it is derived from 11, which 
means to rule, to judge, to direct.” See John 
Gibson’s Vindex, p. 138. 

The present revision is undertaken in con- 


the Germans, though many versions have | sequence of the dissatisfaction pf many dis- 
since been rendered in that language. Gries-| tinguished scholars with the present copy. 


bach’s edition, which was finally published in 
1806, was the result of the labors of a life- 
time, and for critical analysis and vast re- 
search is said to have never been equaled. 
This revision was not without its opponents. 
Eichorn, a cultivated scholar, historian, 
and professor of oriental languages in the 
University of Jena, sustained Griesbach’s 
theory of the formations of the Gospels, that 


Upon this subject Robert Barclay says: 


“Which how uncertain it is, for a man to’ 


build his faith upon the many corrections, 
amendments, and various essays, which even 
among Protestants have been used, whereupon 
the latter have constantly blamed the former as 
guilty of defects and errors, doth sufficiently 
declare, and that even the last translations in 
the vulgar languages need to be corrected, 


the Evangelists drew their materials from al! as I could prove at large were it proper to 
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ently declare.” In his “ Apology,” page 87, 
he renders the text, 2 Tim. iii. 16, and 


Thompson and others agree with him, “All 
Scripture given by inspiration is,” &e., which 
differs from the common version. 

Eminent men, from Sir Isaac Newton to 
Albert Barnes, have objected to the many | 
important passages of our translation, as be- | 
ing wrongly rendered. In the correspondence 
of Thomas Jefferson with John Adams, fourth 
volume, page 565, he objects to the text of 
the three first verses of the first chapter of 
John. He gives the Greek, which, truly 
translated, means he says: “In the begin- 
ning God existed, aud reason (or mind) was 
with God, and that mind was God. This was 
in the beginning with God. All things were 
created by it, and Without it there was made 
not one thing that was made.” Yet this | 
text he explains “so plainly dec iianan the | 
doctrine of Jesus, that the world was e reated 
by the Supreme [atelligent Being, has been 
perverted to build up the second person in | 
the trit lity, by a mistranslation of the word 
> and by reference to 1 Greek Lexicon, 
we may see that logos is the root from which 
the word logic, the art of reasoning, is de- 
rived, and that the common rendering might 
be improved by giving it as Jefferson has, he 
being an accomplished Greek scholar. Or 
vould it not have been much better to have 
done as Norton has in his translation, letting | 
the original word Logos remain in the text? | 

Andrews Norton was the successor of Dr. 
Channing as a lecturer on Biblical criticism, 
and his translation of the Gospels, which has 
had but a iimited circulation, can be found 
in our libraries. 

Many other terms could also be - better 
understood if rendered in the strict sense of 
the original. For instance, “ Good Master,” 
Matt. xix. 17. Now this language could not 
have been used, because there are no qualify- 
ing adjectives in the Hebrew language. The 
language addressed to Jesus, was no doubt in 
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effect, “Thou art perfect goodness The | 
words good, or Holy, in the original, could | 
only have been used as nouns. Dr. Park- 


hurst says in his Lexicon, page 42, that 
“Holy is one of the names of God.” Also 
the term, the fear of Gud, could have been 
rendered as well piety, reverence, respect, or 
veneration to God: see Parkhurst, page 292; 
but this did not suit the theological notion of 
King James’ bishops. “The Hebrew, as the 
Arabic, is an extremely JSigurative language. 
For instance the term 99, The Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of God, whose agency in the 
spiritual world is in the Scripture represent- 
ed to us by the air in the natural.” Ibid., 
page 680. The idea of the Scriptural writers 
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would have ay better represented as the 
Breath of God, Gen. ii. 7, signifying a God 
nigh at hand. But the theology of “Bishops 
led them to describe the Supreme as located 
in some distant place. Thus we see in trans- 
lating from such a language as the Hebrew, 
“The letter killeth, but “the Spirit giveth 
life.” D. N. 
Abington, Twelfth month 1870. 
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FROM ETTERS. 


Thine was duly received, and was an accep- 
table evidence of thy interest in my welfare, 
aud in the ‘prec ious cause of Truth. I notice 
| thy remarks on the state of the younger part 
of society, and their influence upon parents— 
and I hope whenever thou feels Divinely 
qualified (not else), and wherever thy lot 
may be cast, thou wilt be faithful in pointing 
out to them the alone Rock of refuge and 
| safet y—the only sure Guide and Source of 
wisdom, and a right understanding of things. 
Mind thou this Guide and follow Him. Keep 
thy eye single to every clear intimation of 
duty and service, whether in public or in 
private. Attend to every motion, however 
small, if clear, and thou wilt know the differ- 
ence plainly enough between a mofion of 
Truth, and a notion of the imagination 
or creaturely activity. Oh! how many 
goodly minds ae of this discrimination, for 
want of patience, watchfulness and stability, 
and therefore in their haste to bear tidings, 
and their strong desires to he doing, they get 
like a young man formerly, who heard a 
tumult, but did not know what it was 

I was glad on the return of R. P. from her 
arduous labor in the North, and much did I 
wish to hear or have a detail of her journey, 
and how she found things as relates to Truth 
and its testimonies in those northern regions. 
I feel much interest in the labors of faithful 
messengers, and consider it a mercy that a 
living baptizing ministry is yet preserved 
among us. But these travailing souls must 
expect suffering for the Church’s sake—they 
must go down again and again into deep bap- 
tism, and sympathy with the Seed of Life that 
is under oppression and suffering. 

You have lately had another Quarterly 
Meeting, and I would like to know how the 
I hear of some 
trouble still attending some branches of it. 
But Friends must exercise patience, and act 
with prudence and heavenly wisdom. By 
this they will see, and be qualified with power 
and discretion to meet any wrong spirit in 
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such manner as not to feds any > lite but that 
which is Divine. 

Is it not time for thee to think of coming 
back to this part of the harvest field ; for we 
think there is need of more laborers that sre 
skilful at ingathering—even if it should be 
like gleaning? I would like to see some 
childre™ in the field, even if they were Ruths, 
who would gather up that which others have 
unskilfully scattered, and I fear wasted. 
Come, if Master bids thee, and don’t wait for 
driving—yet come not without the gentle put 
ting forth of pure love. 





I am perfectly unable to fathom the mys- 
tery of the present terrible war in Europe. 
It has been remarked by the deepest think- 
ers and closest observers of past history, that 
the interests of humanity are never advanced 
pes suffering, and that the advancemeat 

those interests is generally in proportion 
to the suffering experienced. If this shall be 
true in the present instance, the wheel of 
progress must be about to make a wonderful 
move, although the effects may not be at once 
developed. 

T am fully of the opinion that the Divine 
Hand, though unseen by us, is so “ directing 
the steps that man has’ dev ised,” as to frus- 
trate man’s selfish purposes and secure the 
ultimate triumph of Truth, Justice and 
Right; and thst nothing can take any, in 
life or in death, out of the reach of the love, 
mercy and tender care of the loving Father, 
whose watchful goodness and protecting care 
are over all his works FOREVER, and most 
known when most needed, 

Our liveliest sympathies being awakened 
for those in distress and suffering, is healthful 
to our spiritual nature, leading to aspirations 
that they may know the guardian care of the 
Good Being. 

We were gratified with the account of our 
aged Friends who have been removed from 
time. It occasioned interesting reflections. 
Two of them seemed to have been taken 
away quite suddenly. For a long time, I 
have not felt at liberty to indulge a choice 
whether I should have a long sickness or a 


‘short one; I wish to Jeave all to the Good 


Father, craving that He shall do what is 
best, which I know He will, but I always 
feel that those are favored who are quickly 
translated from their home on earth to their 
home in heaven. This has been the case with 
those precious Friends, and I have no doubt 
they were prepared for the change. 
Everything has its compensations in this 
life, so it appears to me, and the idea is thus 
happily expressed by some one: “ The dark- 
est cloud still has its silver lining,’ and an- 


other says, “ Darkness shows us worlds of 
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light we never see by day.” So my late 


sickness caused many dear and valued Friends 
to make us a visit, which was more than a 
ee for my suffering. 
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Nore.—S _ times we have appealed t to 
delinquent subscribers to pay their arrears; 
but as quite a number have not responded 
thereto, we notify such, that unless prompt 
payment is made or a satisfactory excuse 
rendered, the paper will be discontinued at 
the end of thé prese nt month. 


cision 

Tue New VoLuME commences 3d mo. 4th, 
1871. Terms :—To all subscribers receiving 
the Friends’ Intelligencer through the Post 
Office, $2.50, if paid in advance or by the 
21st of Fifth month. No clubs. 

Any Friend sending us the names of ten 
subscribers and twenty-five dollars, will be 
entitled to a copy free. The Agent would 
add: Let all these names and the remittance, 
come at one and the same time. 

In order to meet the expense of delivery, 
our Philadelphia subscribers will be charged 
$3.00 as heretofore. 


itlbiatiinmen 

MARRIAGE Norte ES. —The marriage no- 
tices sent us this week do not appear, because 
they do not state whether they were accom- 
plished under the care of a Monthly Meeting. 


_ + om 


Our Agent continues to receive the names 
of subscribers and their post-office address, 
illegibly written; therefore if they do not 
receive the paper they will understand the 
reason. 


We’ acknowledge, as a donation to the 
newsboys, the receipt at 533 N. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, of 35 woolen scarfs from Ruth 
Anna Pierce’s Boarding School, Bristol, Pa. 
Also individual contributions of scarfs and 
socks, all of which will be forwarded to the 
Newsboys’ Home. 





Buive River QuARTERLY MEETING.— 
From different sources we have received 
pleasant intelligence of this Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Clear Creek, Ill., on the 26th 0 
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the Eleventh month. The weather was fay- 
orable, and the meeting was large, many 
being present who were not members. These 
gave evidence by close attention to the coun- 
sel given that they were seeking the treas- | 
ures of the heavenly kingdom. Several Friends 


with minutes from other meetings, were in 


attendance, whose Gospel labors were salu. 
tary and encouraging, bearing witness that 
the messengers of Truth had tarried “at 
Jerusalem until endued with power from on 
high.” The company of such as had left ) 
their homes without the desire for pecuniary 
reward, but with a willingness “to spend and | 
be spent in the Master’s service,” appears to 
have been duly appreciated by the visited. 

The business of the meeting was conduct- 
ed under the covering of divine love which 
admits of no discord. 

The meeting on First-day morning and 
those appointed for the afternoon and even- 
ing, were all eminently favored. A social 
gathering at a Friend’s house, on Seventh- 
day evening, is mentioned as a season of re- 


ligious enjoyment. Friends were drawn into 
sweet silent communion when some were led 
to testify of the power and goodness of our 
heavenly Father, while the tear of tenderness 
bedewed many a cheek. 


We notice this incident with peculiar sat- 
isfaction in the remembrance of days past, 
when the feet of those who brought glad tid- 
ings cf the Gospel of Peace were turned into 
paths where dwelt “the solitary.” How 
often the gathering of the family was the oc- 
easion of the introduction of a devotional 
feeling, which might justly be compared to 
the gathering of stones to erect an altar upon 
which was laid the sacrifice of the young 
heart! May we not believe that a season 
thus consecrated by a divine covenant, some- 
times has been as sacred to the youthful 
traveller as was the spot to Jacob, where 
“he took the stone that he had put for his 
pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and poured 
oil upon the top of it, and he called the name 
of that place Bethel”? We would encour- 
age all to be faithful to the secret monitions 
which tend to what may truly be called “ so- 
cial worship.” A hidden spring is often 
found to lie concealed, which needs only the 





obstruction to its free flowing to be rerhoved 
for the little flock to be watered and re- 
freshed. 

Our correspondents mention other meet- 
ings which were appointed by the Friends 
who were with them with a Gospel mission, 
which were well attended and were satisfac- 
tory. 

Friends are scattered in “the far West,” 
but cherish the principles early inculcated, 
and look forward with great interest to the 
time of Quarterly Meeting, that frequently is 
held but once ina place during the year, in 
order the better to accommodate the mem- 
bers who “ live within a radius of a hundred 
milesormore.” Blue River Quarterly Meet- 
ing concluded to meet at Benjaminville, 
McLeon Co., Ill, on the fourth Seventh day 
in the Second month next. This will be the 
first time that a Quarterly Meeting has been 
held at that place. Friends desirous of at- 
tending it will be met at Bloomington, if 
Friends in the neighborhood are duly notified. 

One Friend remarks that “the company of 
those concerned for the promotion of Truth 
will be very acceptable.” 

cae 
MARRIED. 

SATTERTHWAITE—BURGESS.—On the 15th 
inst., at the resfdence of the bride, under the care 
of Falls Month!y Meeting, William Satterthwaite 
and Catharine Burgess; both of Falls Township, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 

_——— 
DIED. 

HERENDEEN.—At his residence in Farmington, 
N. Y., on the 6th of Seventh month, 1870, Edward 
Herendeen, aged 76 vears; a member of Farming- 
ton Monthly M-eting. For the encouragement of 
others, especially the young, it, seems proper to 
mention some of the particulars of his life. His 
father, Welcome Herendeen, was one of the pioueer 
settlers of the country, and tiough +t that early 
period there were bat few facilities for school 
learning, vet Edward, having been accustomed to 
habits ‘of careful industry, succeeded in obtaining 
sufficient education for all practical purposes in the 
various affairs to which in after years he was called. 
His father’s house waa much visited by Friends so 
that in his youth he became interest+d in their 
company and conversation, and learned to under- 
stand and appreciate their principles, thus being 
prepared to become in rip-r +ears a member by re- 
quest. His sincerity and liberality of sentiment 
were favorable to the growth of the good seed, which 
produced the virtues that give nobility to man’s 
nature, and raise it to its highest attainment. 

When the division of 1528 took place, many of 
those who left our Society were contentious about 
doctrines and articles of faith; but this beloved 
Friend refused to enter into controversy with them, 
believing that an upright life was the best evidence 
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of thaf faith which overcometh the world. He was 
eminently a peace maker, and his charity extended 
to all classes. He stood as an Elder in our Society 
for many years, in which position he was very use- 
ful; and his counsels were timely and salutary, 
though generally expressed In few words. 

He was faithful in the attendance of Meetings and 
in the entertainment of Friends; and being blessed 
with a companion of like sentiments, they were 
united in a life of extensive usefulness in all the 
circles in which they moved, and not only will 
their children and their friends hold their memory 
sacred in their affections, but gratitude will keep 
them long embalmed io the heart of the sick and 
the needy, the widow and the fatherless. Thus 
they may truly be classed with those of whom it is 
said: ‘* The world is the better for their having 
lived.’’ He had :ome time previous to his decease 
arranged his temporal affairs to his satisfaction, and 
was calmly waiting for the change, which, when it 
came, evidently found him prepared; and thus he 
passed away, leaving to his posterity, to society, 
and the world, that which is of more value than 
gold,—an example worthy of imitation. §. P. G. 

ATKINSON.—In Easton, Maryland, on the 2d of 
Twelfth month, 1870, Mary Ann Atkinson, in the 
60th year of her age; a usefal and beloved mem- 
ber of Third Haven Monthly Meeting. Her loss 
will be deeply felt by all who knew her, 

BROWN.—On the 20th of Ninth month, 1870, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Newton Jones, near 
Benjaminville, Ill., Abigail Brown, in the 81st year 
of her age; a member of Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. In humble trust in that loving 
Father who is ever near, she passed away in quiet- 
ness and peace. 

MOORE.—On the 3lst of Seventh’ month, 1870, 
near Benjaminville, Ill., Paulina C., wife of Abner 
Moore, in the 53d year of her age; a member of 
Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. In calm resigna- 
tion she bore her severe suffering, often expressing 
to those around her her readiness to go when 
snmmoned. 

WELSH.—On the 27th of Eleventh month, 1870, 
near Benjaminville, [ll., Walter, infant son of 
James and Susan Welsh, aged 11 months 

SHOEMAKER.—At Omaha, Nebraska, on the 5th 
of Twelfth month, 1870, Elizabeth J., daughter of 
William F. and Mary Ann Shoemaker, and grand- 
daughter of Samuel M. and Elizabeth Janney, aged 
2 years and 6 months. 

HANCE.—On the 29th of Tenth month, 1870, of 
dysentery, Sarah Hance, aged 60 years; a member 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

— oe 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
12th mo. 25, 1870. Washington. D.C., 11 A.M. 
1st mo. Ist, 1871. Frankford, Pa., 3 PD 
fe Evesham, N. J., 3 P. i. 


arnnneie= 
FIRST-BAY SCH0OIS 

The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, will hold i's next meeting at Race 
St. Meeting house, on Seventh-day morning, Ist 
mo. 14th, 1871, at 10 o’clock, to which all First- 
day Schools and similar organizations within its 
limits are desired to send delegates. Also commu- 
nications and reports, particuiarly in reference to 
the manner of teaching and conducting classes, as 
it is proposed to occupy part of the sessious with 
the consideration ther-of. The following question 
was referred by the last meeting; essays thereon 
are invited, and should be sent to the Clerk, 717 
Willow St., Philadelphia: 





‘* Ts it best to pemuet the willing services of ear- 
nest-hearted but inexperienced young teachers, or 
let our Schools suffer because we have not com- 
petent persons who feel called to the work ? 

All interested are invited to attend.’’ 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR. rt Cl 
Emma WoRRELL, 

The Executive Committee will meet at same place 

on Sixth-day evening, 13th, at 7} o’clock, and on 
Seventh- day moruing at 8 o *eloc tk. 

Desoran Comuy, Clerk 


erks. 


BE STRONG. 
Take thy staff, O pilgrim, 
Haste thee on thy way ; 


Let the morrow fiad thee 
Farther than to day. 


If thou seek the city 
Of the Golden Street, 
Pause not on thy pathway— 
Rest not, weary feet. 


In the hearenly journey 
Press with zeal along ; 
Resting will but weary, 
Running makes thee strong. 
— Sele ected, 
wie secceallitia cakes 
From The Independent. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE FAMILY. 
BY H. H. 

‘He is lover and friend and son, all in 
one,’ said a friend to me, the other day, tell- 
ing me of adear boy who, out of his first 
earnings, had just sent to his mother a beau 
tiful gift, costing much more money than he 
could really affurd to spend for such a pur- 
pose. 

That mother is the wisest, sweetest, most 
triumphant mother I have ever known. I 
am restrained by feelings of deepest rever- 
ence for her from speaking, as I might speak, 
of the rare and tender methods by which her 
motherhood has worked, patiently and alone, 
for nearly twenty years, and made of her two 
sons “lovers and friends.” I have always 
felt that she owed it to the world to impart 
to other mothers all that she could of her di- 
vine secret; to write out, even in detail, all 
the processes by which her boys have grown 
to be so strong, upright, loving, and manly. 

But one of her first principles has so direct 
a bearing on the subject that I wish to —= 
of here that I venture to attempt an explana- 
tion of it. She has told me that she never 
once, even in their childish days, took the 
ground that she had right to require any- 
thing from them simply because she was their 
mother. This is a position very startling to 
the average parent. It is exactly counter to 
traditions. 

“ Why must I?” or “ Why eannot I ?” says 
the child. ‘“ Because I say so, and I am your 
father,” has been the stern, authoritative re- 
ply ever since we can any of us remember; 
and, I presume, ever since the Christian era, 
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since that good Apostle Paul saw enough in 
the Ephesian families where he visited to lead 
him to write to them from Rome: “Fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath.” 

It seems to me that there are few questions 
of practical moment in every-day living on 
which a foregone and erroneous conclusion 
has been adopted so generally and so un- 
doubtingly. How it first came about it is 
hard to see. Or, rather, on the other hand, 
it is easy to see, when one reflects; and the 
very clearness of the surface explanation of 
it only makes its injustice more odious. It 
came about because the parent was strong and 
the child weak. Helplessness in hands ‘of 
power—that is the whole story. Suppose for 
an instant (and, absurd as the supposition 
is practically, it is not absurd logically), that 


the child at six were strong enough to whip | 


his father; let him have the intellect of an 
infant, the mistakes and the faults of an in- 
fant—which the father would feel himself 
bound and wou/d be bound to correct—but 
the body of a man; and then see in how dif. 
ferent fashion the father would set himself to 
work to insure good behaviour, * -*. * * 

When we realize what it is for us to dare, 
for our own pleasure, even with solemnest 


purpose of the holiest of pleasures, parent: | 


hood, to bring into existence a soul, which 
must take for our sake its chance of eternal 
life or death, hew monstrous it seems to as- 
sume that the fact that we have done this thing 


gives us arbitrary right to control that soul ; 


to set our will, as will, in place of its will; to 
be law unto its life; to try to make of it 
what it suits our fancy or our convenience to 
have it; to claim that it is under obligation 
to us! 

The truth is, all the obligation, in the out- 
set, is the other way. We owe all to them. 
All and more than all can never repay them 
for the sweetness, the blessedness, the devel- 
opment that it has been to us to eall chil- 
dren ours. All that we can do to give them 
happiness, to spare them pain; al! that we 
can do to make them wise, and good, and 
safe—all is too little! If, doing this, we 
can also so win their love by our lov- 
ing, so deserve their respect by our honora- 
bleness, so earn their gratitude by our help- 
fulness and teaching, that they come to be 
our “ lovers and friends,” then, ah! then, we 
have had enough of Heaven here to make us 
willing to postpone the more for which we 
hope beyond ! 

But all this comes not of authority, not by 
command ; all this is periled always, always 
impaired, and often lost, by authoritative, 
arbitrary ruling, substitution of law and pen- 
alty for influence. 

It will be objected by parents who disagree 
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with this theory that only authority can pre- 
vent license; that without command there 
will not be control. No one has a right to 
condemn methods they have not tried. I 
know, for I have seen, and I know, for I 
have myself tested, that command and au- 
thority are short-lived ; that they do not in- 
sure the results they aim at; that real and 
permanent control cf a child’s behaviour, 
even in little things, is gained only by influ- 
ence, by a slow, sure educating, enlightening, 
and strengthening of a child’s will. I know, 
for T have seen, that it is possible ir this way 
'to make a child only ten years old quite as 
| intelligent and trustworthy a free agent as 
his mother; to make him so sensible, so gen- 
tle, so considerate that to say “ must” or 
“must not” to him would be as unnecessary 
and absurd as to say it to her. 

| But, if it be wiser and better to surround 
even little children with this atmosphere of 
| freedom, how much more essential is it for 
those who remain under the parental roof 





|long after they have ceased to be children. 
| Just here seems to me to be the fatal rock 


upon which many households make utter 
shipwreck of their peace. Fathers and 
| mothers who have ruled by authority (let it 
be as loving as you please, it will still re- 


|main an arbitrary rule) in the beginning, 


| never seem to know when their children are 
|children no longer, but have become men 
‘and women. In any average family, the 
position of an unmarried daughter after she 
is twenty years old becomes less and less 
what it should be. In ease of sons, the ques- 
tion is rarely a practical one; in those ex- 
ceptional instances where invalidism or some 
other disability keeps a man helpless for 
years under his father’s roof, his very help- 


| lessness is at once his vindication and his 


ishield, and also prevents his feeling manly 


| revolt against the position of unnatural child- 
hood. But in the case of daughters it is very 
different. Who does not number in their 
circle of acquaintance many unmarried wo- 
men, between the ages of thirty and forty, 
perhaps even older, who have practically 
little more freedom in the ordering of their 
own lives than they had when they were 
| eleven? The mother or the father, or both, 
continue just as much the autocratic center of 
the family now as of the nursery, thirty years 
back. Taking into account the chances—no, 
the certainties—of enormous differences be- 
tween parents and children in matters of tem- 
perament and taste, it is easy to see that great 
suffering must result from this ; suffering, too, 
which involves real loss and hindrance to 
growth. It is really a monstrous wrong; but 
it seems to be rarely observed by the world, 
and never suspected by those who are most 
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responsible for it. It is perhaps a question 
whether the real tyrannies in this life are 
those that are accredited as such. There are 
certainly more than even tyrants know! 

Every father and mother has it within 
easy reach to become the intimate friend of 
the child. Closest, holiest, sweetest of all 
friendships, is this one, which has closest, 
holiest tie of blood to underlie the bond of 
soul. Wesee it here and there in rare cases, 
proving itself divine by rising above even the 
passion of love between man and woman, or 
woman and man, and carrying men and wo- 
men unwedded to their graves for sake of love 
of a mother or father. When we realize 
what such friendship is, it seems incredible 
that parents can forego it, or can risk losing 
any shade of its perfectness, for the sake of 
any indulgence of habit of command or grati- 
fication of selfish preference. 

In the ideal household of father and mother 
and adult children, the one great aim of the 
parents ought to be to supply as far as pos- 
sible to each child that freedom and inde- 
pendence which they have lost the oppor- 
tunity of securing in homes of their own. 
The loss of this one thing alone is a bitterer 
drop in the loneliness of many an unmarried 
woman than parents, especially fathers, are 
apt even to dream—food and clothes and 
lodgings are so exalied in unthinking esti- 
mates. To be without them would be dis- 
tressingly inconvenient, no doubt; but one 
can have luxurious provision of both and re- 
main very wretched. Even the body itself 
cannot thrive if it has no more than these 
three pottage messes! Freedom to come, go, 
speak, work, play—in short, to be one’s self 
—is to the body more than meat and gold, 
and to the soul the whole of life. 

Just so far as any parent interferes with 
this freedom of adult and children, even in 
the little things of a single day or a single 
hour, just so far is it tyranny, and the cbil- 
dren are wronged. But just so far as parents 
help, strengthen, and bestow this freedom on 
their children, just so far it is justice and 
kindness, and their relation is cemented into 
a supreme and unalterable friendship, whose 
blessedness and whose comfort no words can 
measure. 








A HOLY LIFE is made up of a number of 
small things. Little words, not eloquent 
speeches or sermons,—little deeds, not mira- 
cles, nor battles, ner one great, heroic act or 
mighty martyrdom, make up the true Chris- 
tian life. The little constant sunbeam, not 
the lightning,—the waters of Siloah “ that go 
softly ” on their meek mission of refreshment, 
not “the waters of the river, great and 
many,” rushing down in torrent noise and 
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force,” are the true symbols of a holy life. 
The avoidance of little evils, little sins, little 
inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little follies, 
little indiscretions and imprudences, little 
foibles, little indulgences of self and of the 
flesh,—the avoidance of such Jitile things as 
these goes far to make up, at least, the nega- 
tive beauty of a holy life—Eztract /rom Dr. 
I, Bonar's “God’s Way of Holiness.” 
seannascielatilees 
LECTURE BY CHAKLES SUMNER, 

BEFORE THE BOSTON LYCEUM. 

(Continued from page 671.) 

Two personages at this present moment 
hold in their hands this great question teem- 
ing with a new civilization. Honest and de- 
termined, both are patriotic rather than cos- 
mopolitan or Christian, believing in Prussia 
rather than humanity. And the patriotism 
so strong in each keeps still the early tinge 
of iron. 1 refer to King William and his 
Prime Minister, Count Bismarck. 

More than any other European sovereign, 
William of Prussia possesses the infatuation 
of “divine right.” He believes that he was 
appointed by God to be King — differing here 
from Louis Napoleon, who in a spirit of com- 
promise entitled himself Emperor “by the 
grace of God and the national will.” This 
infatuation was illustrated at his coronation 
in ancient Kénigsberg, first home of Prus- 
sian royalty, and better famous as the birth- 
place and lifelong home of Emmanuel Kant, 
when the King enacted a scene of melodrama 
which might be transferred from the church 
to the theatre. No other person was allowed 
to place the crown on his royal head. Lift: 
ing it from the altar, where it rested, he 
placed it there himself, in sign that he held 
it from Heaven, and not from man, and next 
placed another on the head of the Queen, in 
sign that her dignity was derived from him. 
Then turning around, he brandished a gigan- 
tic sword in testimony of readiness to defend 
the nation. Since the battle of Sadowa, 
when the Austrian Empire was so suddenly 
shattered, he has believed himself providen- 
tial sword-bearer of Germany, destined per- 
haps to revive the old glories of Barbarossa. 
His habits are soldierly, and notwithstanding 
his seventy-three years, he continues to find 
pleasure in wearing the spiked helmet of the 
Prussian camp. Republicans smile when he 
speaks of “my army,” “my allies,” and 
“my people ;” but this egotism is the natural 
expression of the monarchial character, es- 
pecially where the monarch believes that he 
holds by “divine right.” His public con- 


duct is in harmony with these conditions. 
He is a Protestant, and rules the land of 
Luther, but he is no friend to modern re- 
The venerable system of war and 


form. 
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prerogative is part of his inheritance handed 
down from fighting despots, and he evidently 
believes in it. 

His Minister, Count Bismarck, is the parti- 
san of “ divine right,” and, like the King, re- 
gards with satislaction that hierarchial feu- 
dalism from which they are both derived. 
He is noble and believes in nobility. He 
believes also in force, as if he had the blood 
of the god ‘Thor. He believes in war, and 
does not hesitate to throw its “iron dice,” in- 
sisting upon the rigors of the game. As the 
German question began to lower, his policy 
was most persistent. ‘“ Not through speeches 
and votes of the majority,” he said, in 1862, 
‘“‘are the great questions of the time decided, 
—that was the blunder of 1848 and 1849,— 
but by steel and blood.” Thus explicit was 


he. Having a policy, he became its repre- | 


sentative, and very soon thereafter controjled 
the counsels of his sovereign, coming swiftly 
before the world ; and yet his elevation was 
tardy. Born in 1815, he did not enter upon 
diplomacy until 1851, when thirty-six years 
of age, and only in 1862 became Prussian 
Minister at Paris, whence be was soon trans- 
ferred to the Cabinet at Berlin as Prime Min- 
ister. Down to that time he was little known. 
His name is not found in any edition of the 
comprehensive French Dictionary of Con- 
temporaries, ( Vaperau, “Dictionnaire des Con- 
temporains,”) not even its “additions and 
ratifications,” until the Supplement of 1863. 
But from this time he drew so large a share 
of public attention that the contemporary 
press of the world became the dictionary 
where his name was always found. Nobody 
doubts his intellectual resources, his courage 
or strength of will, but it is felt that he is 
naturally hard, or little affected by human 
sympathy. Therefore is he an excellent war 
minister. It remains to be seen if he will 
do as much for peace. His one idea has 
been the unity of Germany under the primacy 
of Prussia, and here he encountered Austria, 
as he now encounters France. 


But in that| have been applied to any question. 


two special influences which cannot be with- 
out weight at this time. The first is Ger- 
man authority in the writings of philosophers, 
by whom Germany rules in thought; and 
the second is the uprising of the Working- 
Men: both against war as acknowledged ar- 
biter between nations, and insisting upon 
peaceful substitutes. 
| More than any other nation Germany has 
suffered from war. Without that fatal gift 
of beauty, ‘a dowry fraught with never-end- 
ing pains,’ which tempted the foreigner to 
Italy, her lot has been hardly less wretched ; 
but Germany has differed from Italy in the 
successful bravery with which she repelled 
ithe invader. ‘Tacitus says of her people, that 
“girdled by many and most powerful tribes, 
they have been safe, not by submission, but 
by battles and perils;” and this same char- 
acter, thus epigrammatically presented, has 
continued ever since. Yet this was not with- 
out that painful experience which teaches 
what art has so often attempted to picture 
and eloquence to describe, “ The Miseries of 
War.” Again in that same fearless spirit 
has Germany driven back the invader, while 
war is seen anew in its atrocious works. But 
it was not merely the “ Miseries of War” 
which Germans regarded. The German 
mind is philosophical and scientific, and it 
early saw the irrational character of the War 
System. It is well known that Henry IV. of 
France conceived the idea of Harmony 
among nations without War, and his plan 
was taken up and elaborated in numerous 
writings by the good Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 
so that he made it his own. Rousseau in 
his treatise on the subject popularized Saint- 
Pierre. But it is to Germany that we must 
look for the most comptete and practical de- 
| velopment of this beautiful idea. If French 
| in origin it is German now in authority. 

The greatest minds in Germany have 
| dealt with this problem, and given to its so- 
lution the exactness ef science. No greater 
Fore- 








larger unity, where nations will be conjoined | most in this list, in time and in fame, is Leib- 
in harmony, he can do less, so long at least | nitz, that marvel of human intelligence, sec- 
as he continues a fanatic for kings and aj ond, perhaps, to none in history, who, on 


cynic towards popular institutions. 


reading the Project for Perpetual Peace by 


Such is the King and such his Minister.| the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, pronounced this 
I have described them that you may see how | judgment: “I have read it with attention, 
little help the great ideas already germinat-| and am persuaded that such a Project is on 


ing from bloody fields will receiye from them 
In this respect they are as one. 
Beyond the most persuasive influence o 


-|the whole feasible, and that its execution 
would be one of the most useful things in the 
f| world.” (Leibnitz, “ Opera,” Vol. V., pp. 56- 


civilization, pleading as never before, with | 62, edit. Dutens.) Thus did Leibnitz affirm 


voice of reason and affection, that the uni 


-|its feasibility and its immense usefulness. 


versal tyrant and master-evil of Christendom, | Other minds followed, in no apparent con- 
* a 


the War System, may cease, and the mean 
now absorbed in its support be employed fo 


the benefit of the Human Family, there are 


s | cert, but in unison. * * 
r| Even in the midst of war philosophy will 


be heard, especially when she speaks words 
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of concurring authority that touch a chord | International Association put forth a mani- 
Leibnitz, Kant and Fichte, | festo addressed “To the working-men of all 


in every heart. 
a mighty triumvirate of intelligence, unite 
in testimony. As Germany beyond any other 
nation has given to the idea of organized 
peace the warrant of philosophy, it only re- 
mains now that it should insist upon its prac- 
tical application. There should be no delay. 
Long enough has mankind waited while the 
river of blood flowed on. 

The working-men of Europe, not except- 
ing Germany, respond to the mandate of 
Philosophy, and insist that the War System 
shall be abolished. At public meetings, in 
formal resolutions and addresses, they have 
declared war against War, and they will 
not be silenced. This is not the first time in 
which working-men have made themselves 
heard for international justice. I cannot 
forget that, while Slavery was waging war 
against our nation, the working-men of Bel- 
gium in public meeting protested against that 
precocious Proclamation of Belligerent Rights 
by which the British Government gave such 
impulse to the Rebellion; and now, in the 
same spirit, and for the sake of true peace, 
they declare themselves against the War 
System by which the peace of nations is 
placed in such constant jeopardy. They are 
right ; for nobody suffers in war as the work- 
ing-man, whether in property or in person. 
For him war isa ravening monster, devouring 
his substance, and changing him from citizen 
to military serf. As victim of the War Sys- 
tem he is entitled to be heard. 

The working men of different countries 
have been organizing in societies, of which 
it is difficult at present to tell the number 
and extent. It is known that these societies 
exist in Germany, France, Spain, Italy and 
England, as well as in our own country, and 
that they have in some measure an interna- 
tional character. In France, before the 
war, there were 433,785 men in this orga 
nization, and in Germany 150,000. Yet this 
is but the beginning. 

At the menace of the present war, all 
these societies were roused. The society 
known as the International Working-Men’s 
Association, by their General Council, issued 
an address, dated at London, protesting 
against it as “a war of dynasties,” denounc- 
ing Louis Napoleon as an enemy of the la- 
boring classes, and declaring the war plot of 
1870 but an amended edition of the eoup 
d'etat of 1851. The address then testifies 
generally against war, saying— 

“They feel deeply convinced, that, what- 
ever turn the impending horrid war may 
take, the alliance of the working classes of all 
countries will ultimately kill war.” 

At the same time the Paris branch of the 
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nations.” 

To this appeal, full®of truth, touching to 
the quick the pretence of balance of power 
and questions of dynasty as excuses for war, 
and then rising to “one ery of reprobation 
against war,” the Berlin branch of the Inter- 
national Association replied : 

“We join with heart and hand in your 
protestation, * * * Solemnly we promise 
that neither the sound of the trumpet nor 
the roar of the cannon, neither victory nor 
defeat shail divert us from our work of the 
union of the children of toil in all countries.” 

Then came a meeting of delegates at Chem- 
nitz, in Saxony, representing fifty thousand 
Saxon working men. 

Next followed, at Brunswick, in Germany, 
on the 16th of July—the very day after the 
reading of the war document at the French 
tribune, and the “light heart” of the Prime 
Minister—a mass meeting of the working- 
men there, which declared its full concur- 
rence with the manifesto of the Paris branch, 
spurned the idea of national antagonism to 
France, and wound up with these solid 
words: “ We are the enemies of all wars, but 
above all of dynastic wars.” 

The whole subject is presented with admir- 
able power in an address from the Working- 
Men’s Peace Committee to the working-men 
of Great Britain and Ireland, duly signed by 
their officers. Here are some of its senten- 
ces : 

“Without us war must cease; for without 
us standing armies could not exist. It is 
out of our class that they are formed. * * 
We would call upon and implore the people 
of France and Germany, in order to enable 
their own rulers to realize these their peace- 
loving professions, to insist upon the abolition 
of standing armies, as both the source and 
the means of war, nurseries of vice, and 
locust-consumers of the fruits of useful indus- 
try. 

“What we claim and demand—what we 
would implore the peoples of Europe to do, 
without regard to Courts, Cabinets or Dynas- 
ties—is to insist upon Arbitration as a substi- 
tute for war, with peace and its blessings for 
them, for us, for the whole civilized world.” 

The working-men of England responded 
to this appeal, ina crowded meeting at St. 
James’s Hall, London, where all the speakers 
were working-men and representatives of the 
various handicrafts, except the Chairman, 
whose strong words found echo in the intense 
convictions of the large assemblage. 

At this meeting the Honorary Secretary of 
the Working-Men’s Peace Committee, after 
announcing that the working-men of up- 
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wards of three hundred towns had given | ing forward to another life of hopes, aims and 
their adhesion to the platform of the Com- | aspirations. 
mittee, thus showing a determination to abol-| there as the taking of friends. 


ish war altogether, moved the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted : 

“ That war, especially with the many pres- 
ent fearful contrivances for wholesale car- 


nage and destruction, is repugnant to every | the Paradise of God.—//. B. Stowe. 


principle of reason, humanity, and religion ; 
and this meeting earnestly invites all civi- 
lized and Christian peoples to insist upon the 
abolition of standing armies, and the settle- 
ment by arbitration of all international dis- 
putes.” é, 

Thus clearly is the case stated by the Work- 
ing-Men, now beginning to be heard, and 
the testimony reverberated from nation to 
nation. They cannot be silent hereafter. I 
confidently look to them for important coép- 
eration in this great work of redemption. 
Could my voice reach them now, wherever 
they may be in that honest toil which is the 
appointed lot of man, it would be with words 
of cheer and encouragement. Let them pro- 
ceed until civilization is no longer darkened 
by war. In this way will they become not 
only saviours to their own households, but 
benefactors of the whole Human Family. 

Such is the statement, with its many proofs, 
by which war is exhibited as the duel of na- 
tions, being the Trial by Battle of the Dark 
Ages. You have seen how nations, under 
existing International Law, to which all are 
parties, refer their differences to this insen- 
sate arbitrament,—and then how, in our day 
and before our own eyes, two nations, emin- 
ent in civilization, have furnished an instance 
of the incredible folly, waging together a 
world-convulsing, soul-harrowing and most 
barbarous contest. Ail ask how long the 
direful duel will be continued. Better ask, 
How long will be continued that War Sys- 
tem by which such a duel is authorized and 
regulated among nations? When will this 
legalized, organized crime be abolished? 
When at last will it be confessed that the 
Law of Right is the same for nations as for 
individuals, so that, if Trial by Battle be 
impious for individuals, it is so for nations 
also? Against it are Reason and Humanity, 
pleading as never before,—Economy asking 
for mighty help,—Peace with softest voice 
praying for safeguard,—and with the authori- 
ty of Philosophy speaking by some of its 
greatest masters,—all reénforced by the irre- 
pressible, irresistible protest of working-men 
in different nations. ” * 

(To becontinued.) 





od 


THE MYSTERY OF NATURE. 


BY THEODORE TILTON, 


The works of God are fair for nought 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 

See, hidden in the thing, the thought 
That animates its being. 


The outward form is not the whole, 
But every part is moulded 

To image forth an inward soul 
That dimly is unfolded. 


The shadow, pictured in the lake 
By every t’ee that trembles, 

Is cast for more than just the sake 
Of that which it resembles. 


The dew falls lightly, not alone 
Because the meadows need it, 

But hath an errand of its own 
To human souls that heed it. 


The stars are lighted in the skies 
Not merely for their shining, 
But, like the looks of loving eyes, 

Have meanings worth divining. 


The waves that moan along the shore, 
The winds that sigh in blowing, 

Are sent to teach a mystic lore 
Which men are wise in knowing. 


The clouds around the mountain peak, 
The rivers in their winding, 

Have secrets which, to all who seek, 
Are precious in the finding. 


Thus nature dwells within our reach, 
But, though we stand so near her, 

We still interpret half her speech 
With ears too dull to hear her. 


Whoever, at the coarsest sound, 
Still listens for the finest, 

Shall hear the noisy world go round 
To music the divinest. 


Whoever yearns to see aright 
Because his heart is tender, 

Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light 
In every earthly splendor. 


So, since the universe’began, 
And till it shall be ended, 

The soul of nature, soul of man, 
And Soul of God are blended ! 


—- <9 -—__ 


FAITH. 


BY PHOEBE CARY. 


Nothing draws us so strongly 
When a 
husbandman would move a tree, he first cuts 
off its roots for a wide circle around. 
friend taken from this life is one root cut, 
that we may be more easily transplanted to 


Se each 


Dear, gentle Faith ! on the sheltered porch 
She used to sit by the hour, 


—- 0 
——" . ‘ As still and white as the whitest rose 
We cling to what is—and dimly compre-| “ “ha graced the vines of her bower. 


hend what we have never seen. Yet, what | she watched the motes in the sun, the bees, 
is our advance in life, but the gradual send-| And the glad birds come and go; 
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The butterflies, and the children bright 
That chased them to and fro. 
She saw them happy, one and all 
And she said that God was good; 
Though she never had walked on the sweet green 
grass, 
And, alas! she never would! 
She saw the happy maid fulfill 
Her woman’s destiny ; 
The trusting bride on the lover’s arm, 
And the babe on the mother’s knee. 
She folded meek her empty hands, 
And she blest them, all and each, 
While the treasure that she coveted 
Was put beyond her reach. 
** Yea, if God wills it ro,’? she said, 
**Even so ’tis mine to live. 
What to withhold he knoweth best, 
As well as what to give !” 
At last, for her, the very sight 
Of the good, fair Earth was done. 
She could not reach the porch, nor see 
The grass, nor the rot+s in the sun. 
Yet still her smile of sweet content 
Made heavenly all the place, 
As if they sat about her bed 
Who see the Father’s face ; 
For to His will she bent her head, 
As bends to the rain the rose. 
‘We know not what is best,’’ she said ; 
‘* We only know He knows !”’ 
Poor, crippled Faith! glad, happy Faith ! 
Even in affliction blest ; 
For sie made the cross we thought so hard 
A sweet support and rest. 
Wise, trusting Faith! when she gave her hand 
To one we could not see, 
She told us all she was happier 
Than we could ever be. 
And we knew she thought how her feet, that ne’er 
On the good, green Earth had trod, 
Would walk at last on the lily-beds 
That bloom in the smile of God ! 


Tuovucuts.—God be thanked for books! 
They are the voices of the distant and dead, 
and make us heirs of the spiritual life of the 

ast ages. Books are the true travellers. 

hey give to all who will faithfully use them, 
the society, the spiritual presence of the best 
and greatest of our race. No matter how 
poorlam. No matter though the prosperous 
of my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling. If thesacred writers will enter and 
take up their abode under my roof, if Milton 
will cross my threshold to sing to me of Para- 
dise, or Shakspeare to open to me the worlds 
of imagination and the workings of the human 
heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of 
intellectual companionship; and I may be- 
come a cultivated man, though excluded 
from what is called the best society in the 
place where I live.— Channing. 


Tuey that soar too high, often fall hard ; 
which makes a low and level dwelling prefer- 
able — Wm. Penn. 





ITEMS. 


Tae report of General 0. 0. Howard, Commission- 
er of the Freedmen’s Bureau, has recently been pub 
lished. Tha force in the dep:rtment has been re- 
duced this year from 158 to 87, necessitating a 
marked restriction in the extent of operations. Its 
eleemosyuary work for the year has been limited to 


‘the District of Columbia, where 15,000 freedmen 
| have received medi al treatment. There remained, 


Sixth month 30th, 1870, 438 persons wholly de. 
pendent upon the Government. Many of these are 
between 80 and 100 years old, and four over 100, 
For a lifetime hava they labored to enrich others, 
and are now without means of support, and without 
friends to support them. Some have been trans- 
ported thither from distant States, where local au- 
thorities refused to provide for them. One such is 
a man 113 yearsold, brought from Louisville, whoze 
early life was spent within sight of Washington 
hills, and who remembers the first President. 

The educational field of the bureau is full of in- 
terest and promise. The number of schools reported 
is 2,677, the number of teichers 3,300, and the pu- 
pils average 45 to ateacher. The number of normal 
and industrial schools, like the others, are increased. 
As a result, a majority of the teachers now employed 
are colored. As the money ie nearly exhausted the 
General has been forced to discharge al] superin- 
tendents of education iu the States and to close the 
offices. A very great work yet remains to be done, 
and the importance of doing it becomes more and 
more apparent, It is recommended that Congress 
consider the whole subject of national education, 
and co-operate with State authorities to instruct all 
children of suitable age. 


Inpia Rosser Inexnavatiste.—The belt of land 
around the globe, 500 miles north and 500 miles 
south of the equator, abounds in trees pro’ucing the 
gum of india rabber. They can be tapped, it is 
stated, for twenty successive seasons without in- 
jury ; and the trees stand so close that one man 
can gather the sap of eighty in a day, each tree 
yielding on an average three table-spoonfuls daily. 
Forty-three thousand of these trees have been 
counted in a tract of country thirty miles long by 
eight wide. There are in Ameriva and Europe 
more than 150 manufactories of Iodia Rubber arti- 
cles, employing 500 operatives each, and consum- 
ing more than 10,000,000 pounds of gum per 
year. To whatever exteat the business may in- 
crease, there will still be plenty of rubber to sup- 
ply the demand. 


Invatips.—Nice, on the Mediterranean, having 
recently bcen recommended as a place of res‘dence 
for invalids, a writer to a New York journal states 
that, having spent several months in Nice for the 
benefit of his health, he can verify all that has 
been said of that city. He, however, considers it 
important that the people of the United States who 
do not desire to visit Europe, should know that San 
Diego, California, is decidedly preferable to Nice as 
a residence for invalids. He says that during the 
past extremely hot weather at the North, the ther- 
mometer at San Diego only reached 83 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and then ouly for three-quartars of an 
hour at midday. He states that there are no frosts 
in winter at San Diego, the thermometer seldom 
falling below 40 degrees, while it usually r nges 
from 50 to 35 degrees. Complaints of the chest 
; and lungs, and rheumatic aff-ctions, it is asserted. 
| rapidly disappear in the climate of San Diego, 
‘while fevers are unknown. 
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PROVIDENT _ 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 111 South Fourth Street. 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost of 
insuring and the premium paid. This Company is expressly required by its charter to 
divide every dollar of surplus thus arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely 
mutual. 

The New York Report for 1870 shows that the assets of this Company are in the pro- 
portion of $1.59 to every $1.00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and 
Massachusetts under the present laws of those States. 

It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and 
recommended by-many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it 
yas a larger proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the 
United States. 

It was organized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance 
among members of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. 

An investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality 
of Friends is nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, 
taking as a basis for the comparison the records of burials in Briends? burying-grounds in 
Philadelphia for seventy years, and the records of the Board of Health of the city for the 
same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both as to safety, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &e., 
are not excelled by any company. 





Extract from “THe FRrIEenp.” 


‘This Institution is under the management of Friends whose well-known character entitles them to 
entire confidence. The useful and desirable objects of the Institution commend themselves to the notice 
and careful consideration of Friends.”’ 


The Company has also been referred to several times in terms of high commendation 
by the Friends’ Review. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice- President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samael R. Shipley, Philadelphia, Richard Cadbury, Philadelphia. 
Joshua H, Morris, . Henry Haines, . 
Richard Wood, " T. Wistar Brown, a 
Wm. Hacker, 7 Wm. C. Longstreth, 


Chas. F. Coffin, Richmond, Ind. 
The inducements offered by this Company make it very popular and easy to solicit tor 





FRIENDs' 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, Philadel 
Dealer in American, Geneva and HEnglish 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


WALNUT BRACKETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 224 4 general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 


B, A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St.; Philada. 


WM. HEACOCEK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


FOR SALE, 

A desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Byberry, Twenty- 
third Ward, Philadelphia, } mile south of meeting 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turnpike,’’ 2 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,’’ on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never fai'ing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, good apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. O., Penna., or enquire 
of EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. 7th St., Phila. 


DARA ROMAN AAR ASS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, 1210 Ridge Avenue, and 1211 and 1213 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 

x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 

OF PHILADELPHIA. 

701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


| BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
7 T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 701 Arch St. 








_—— 





4 108. w.y. 








CARPETINGS. 
qf ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
: Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, é&o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St. Philadelphia. 
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BOOEZS 


ISSUED BY THE 


BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMIR COMLY, 144 N. Sovonth, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18mo. 141 pp., Cloth... . Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by ‘Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢. 
* “ Second. “ 40c. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hagagiet E. Srooxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth ...........Price 20c. 
“A Treasury of Facts’—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnenn. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........s..0000 «Price 75u. 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By M.J. t&a> vr os WOR ccsctoawcs Price20c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
BRO. CRD vesiccccsticins ssctticescenans Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson. 
LGmRO. TL Pps.cccccceccrsccscsseccoscescsssess Price 25c. 


BETHANY MISSION 
FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 


The Anniversary Exercises will be held at the 
School House, Brandywine St. above 15th St., on 
Fifth-day evening, 12th mo. 29th, at 73 o’clock. 

Friends are invited to attend. 

ltnp 





FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1871, 


Large and Pocket Size. Price 10 ots. 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 
1112 144 N. Seventh 8t. 


DIVISIONS in the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
By THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 


Price 45 and 50 cents. Sent by mail free of post- 
age on receipt of price. EMMOR COMLY, 
144 N. Seventh St. 





